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| Divi Reflitude ;, or, a Brief 
Inquiry concerning the Moral 


x, Perfection of the Deity, &c. 


Ez OTH Reaſon and Religion require, 
WE that whenever we think of the 
WP Deity, and contemplate his Per- 
fections, we ſhould raiſe our Ideas, 
and exalt our Conceptions as far 
| as we are able. There is, in this 
Caſe, ſo vaſt a Diſproportion between the Ob- 
| dect and the Faculty, that when we exert our 
Minds to the utmoſt, and put forth all aur 
Strength, as * Son of Sirach expreſſes it, we 
can never go F ar enough ; but are forced to fall 
infinitely Whatever therefore is really 
amiable or excellent, whatever is truly great or 
good, muſt carefully and conſtantly be aſcribed 
to the Supreme Being, 
Nevertheleſs it may deſerve to be conſider d, 
whether, in the Purſuit of this Rule, we be not 
© ſometimes led © aſtray, through the Narrowneſs 
+-of our Minds, and the Weakneſs of out Con- 
ceptions. For tho we cannot poſſibly ert in 
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aſcribing any real Perfection to Him, whe ws f . 
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are 2 is poſſeſſed of all that 1 
yet. the F 23 et 
Nette A ec Want 

us, àbd thereby probe the | 
miniſhing what we are — to e. Ge, 
fy ? More particularly I would obſerve, in 4 
oY ect of God's Moral Per Dart, how p | 

e 


4 


feem do diffi qe pit Wannen Wein de. : ; 


Mech ech . VAAN bf cn Shape 


of th whe Vf aki irfaAf an 
e ie as, frame to ourſelves, 
inſtead of an uniform Principle of Action, a 
great Variety of diſtinct Attributes. The Con- | 
ſequence of which is, not only a Diminution 3 
of the great Idea, but an Introduction of divets 
Difficulties and Perplexities , of ion 
Which would otherwiſe be avoided. 12 
However we may divide and diſtinguiſh Gods | 
Moral Attributes, according to the different Ef. 
fects, Dealings and Diſpenſations reſulting from 
them; yet in themſelves they ſeem to be but | 


one and the fame Petfetion variouſly exercifet * 


on different Objects and Occaſions, and in dif- 
ferent Caſes and Circuimſtances; and cannot 
therefore, without Error and Inconvenience, be 
conſider d as diſtinct Attributes. The Perfection 
I am ſpeaking of, is that of God's determining 
himſelf by Moral Fitneſs, or acting perpetually 
according to the Truth, Nature, and Reaſons 
of Things. His Jultice, Righteouſneſs, Truth, 
Faithfulneſs, Holineſs, Goodneſs, Mercy, Long- 
ede and whatever other motal Characters 


may 4 
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Idea, and may properly be reduced 


„ 
may be aſcribed to him, do all center in 
to this ſingle 
Prineiple, They are all comprehended in that 
Mvral Ret7itade or Righteouſneſs, by which all 
the Divine Actions are unalterably conducted. 
Whether God viſit Men in Mercy or Judgment, 
with Bleſſings or Calatnities; whether he exc- 
cute Sentence ſpeedily, or ſuſpend it for a long 
Time; the ſame ſacred Rule is equally, and 


conſtantly, and inviolably obſervd by Him 


It is true indeed, that the Holy Scripture repre- 
ſentsto'us the moral Perſections of the Deity under 
all thefe ſeveral Characters, Diſtinctions, and De- 
nominetions. But I preſume it is only by way of 


Accommodation to human Language, and human 


Conception. It aſcribes to Him our Affections, 


our Paſſtons, our Senfes, and even Parts of our 


Bodies: but yet we do not ſuppoſe, that any of 
theſe Things are ſtrictly applicable to the Deity 3 
or any otherwiſe than in a figurative and fo- 
reigh Senſe. In like manner, human Virtues, 


which are ſo much diverſify'd by the Affections 


of our Nature, and the Peculiarities of our 
State-and Condition, ſeem applied to the Deity, 
if not in a figurative, yet in a leſs proper Senſe. 
I will not preſume to „ that it is even an 
Impropricty to aſcribe the ſeveral fore-mention'd 
Characters to the Deity ; much leſs that they 
are to be conſider d in him merely as analog i- 


cal but I humbly apprehend, that to view Him 


in ſo various and mixed a Light, is apt to dazale 


the Eye, and miſlead the Mind. Whenever we 


contemplate his Moral Character, we ſhould 
poſſibly more conſult His Honour, as well as 
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our own Safety and Satisfaction, if we conſi- 


der d Him as univerſally influenced and deter- 
mined by the uniform Principle before- men- 


tioned: If we conceived of Him in all his 


Proceedings and Diſpenſations, as ever doing 


what is fit ; as ever regarding the Right of the 


Caſe, and the true Reaſons of Things. 

By confining our Ideas of God's Moral Per- 
fections to this Principle of Rectitude, we ſhall 
eſcape many Perplexities, if not many Errors. 
What more common, than for Men to be- 
wilder themſelves in ſearching for the Bounda- 

ries between Divine Juſtice and Goodneſs ? By 
the one is generally. underſtood a Communi- 
cation of Bleſſings; by the other, an Infliction 
of Judgments and Calamities. As if God were 
not equally righteous in both Diſpenſations ! 


If doing that which is right, and reaſona- 


ble, and fit toward his Creatures, be Moral 
Goodneſs in the Deity, as ſurely it muſt; then 


his Goodneſs is as conſpicuous in one Caſe as 


in the other. 
While the melancholy and the ſuperſtitious 


ſmhrink and tremble at the Apprehenſions of 
God's Juſtice, how apt is the ſanguine and im- 


penitent Sinner to flatter himſelf with I know 
not what Hopes from his infinite Mercy £ Where- 


as if the true Rule and Principle of the Divine 


Conduct was duly. conſidered by them, the one 
would find no Cauſe for his Preſumption, nor 
the other for their Fears. 
If we attend to this Principle, as far as we 
are capable of diſcovering the true Reaſons and 


Relations of Things, ſo far we ſhall clearly 
know 
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know how to judge of the Divine Proceedings, 
We ſhall ſo far learn, what we arc to conceive 
of Him, and what to expect from Him. For 
ſince God never acts arbitrarily, but always in 
Conformity to this Sacred Rule; it muſt needs 
be our wiſeſt and ſecureſt Courſe to turn our 
Thoughts this way, and inform ourſelves con- 
cerning it as far as we are able. In many Caſes 
indeed we ſhall be at a loſs; as being utterly 
unable to diſcover thoſe Reaſons by which the 
Deity is determined. Whenever we find them 
thus unſcarchable, we muſt be content to re- 
main in Ignorance, in whatever Light we con- 
ſider Things. It is great Folly and Preſumption 
to pretend to be wiſe above our Faculties, and be- 
yond what has been revealed to us. But if ſome 
Things are obſcure and impenetrable, it by no 
means follows from thence, that we are to ſhut 
our Eyes upon what is clear and evident. Nor 
ought we, where abſolute Certainty is not to be 
had; to negle& Probabilities. - We are, doubtleſs, 
to proceed with great Caution, Diffidence, and 
Modeſty, whenever the Deity is the Subject of 


our Enquiries. But under this Guard, neither 


Reaſon nor Revelation diſcourages our Con- 
templations. It is the Duty and the Glory of 
all intelligent Creatures, to ſearch into the Nature 
—— of the great Creator; and the 
er Progreſs they make, the juſter Cauſe they 

find for Ts Wonder, and Adoration. 
The natural and eflential Differences of 


Things neceſſarily conftitute innumerable diffe- 
— elations ;. from whence immediately flow 


thoſe Reaſons and Rules of * which 8 


ON (2) 
the Baſis of all Morality. - To us, as well as alf 
other rational Beings, the Natures and Reaſons 


of Things are the Foundation of all right and 


virtaous Action; and therefore muſt, in ordina- 
ty Caſes, be plain, _ —— and famifiat 
to our Underſtandings. As far as we are Gapa- 
ble of Moral — io far the Reufons of 
Things muſt be diſcoverable by us. And tho 
there arc infinite Relations, and infinite Rea- 
ſons well known to the Deity, and akogether 
unknown to us; yet this need not, nor ought, 
40 hinder us from cndeavouring ro ſoparate what 
is plain from what is obſcure, and what: WG 
able from what is imperceptibleQ.. 
Although our Knowledge of che Reaſons of 
Things be thus ſhort and impetfect; yet I am 
— it is ſufficient to lead us to -atlear 
and diſtinct, tho not an adequate Iden of the 
Divine Rectitude. And möôrcover, hit this 
Principle of Nectitude, eonſſder d ſimply, and 


in itſelf, will give more Light to abe Divine | 


Diſpenſations, and the Dotrines of Religion, 
than When it is reſolved and divided into va- 
'rious Attributes; Which, by ſeeming to inter- 
fere with each other, are apt / to entangle Mens 


Thoughts, and perplex their Reafenings. My 


ꝓpreſent Purpoſe being to try- this briefly in a few 
Inſtances, 'I ſhall, without Further Preface” + or 


Apology, begin-with big 
CREATION. "lt 


T is not to be doubted but · che Intent iom of 
the Doity, in creating che World, Was the 
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tion ef Good. I will not preſume to Ay His 
ſole Intention ; but a principal one without 
ueſtion. It ſeems equally maflifeſt, that the 
Reaſon, Motive, or Principle, by which he 
was determined to execute this great Deſign, 
was the Rectitude of the Thing itſelf. To com- 
municate Good, is an Action in its own Nature 
right, fit, amiable, and worthy, And this in- 
tfinſic Fitneſs cannot fail to influence the Su- 
preme Being, whoſe Motal Perfection conſiſts in 
directing his Actions by the true Reaſons of 
Things. I cannot avoid thinking; that the Di- 
vine Goodneſs is very much miſapprehended, 
when it is confider'd as a Phyſical Propenſeon, 
or - Diſpoſition of Nature analogous to thoſe 
Affections and Propenſities which He has given 
us. Such a Drſpoſitron, as I apprehend, would 
be ſo far from cbnſtituting Moral Goodneſs, 
that it would derogate from it in proportion to 
its Influence. To ſuppoſe in the Deity a be- 
neyolefit Diſpoſition neceſſary in itſelf, and in 
its Operations, is to ſuppoſe what is utterly in- 
conſiſtent both with the Perfections of the Crea- 
tor; and the Obligations of his Creatures. And 
ſuppoſing it did not neceflarily produce benefi- 
cent Actions, but to be conſiſtent with Free- 
dom and Choice] yet ſtill, according to the Ex- 
tent of its Influence; it would depretiate good 
Actions, and detract from the Merit of the Agent. 
This will evidently appear, by conſidering 
and comparing Human Aﬀections and Human 
Virtues. When a Man is born with an affec- 
tionate Diſpoſition, and high Degrees of Bene- 
volence ; this, in itſelf, 1 not Moral, but Na- 
1! | tural 
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thral Goodneſs ; of Goodneſs of Nature, as we 
juftly call it. If we ſuppoſe another Perſon 


with lower Affections, and the ſame Abilities, 


equally beneficent ; we plainly perceive the Mo- 
ral Metit of the former to be leſs, in proportion 
to the Betterneſs of his natural Diſpoſition. And 
ſhould we ſuppoſe a Third without any natural 
Affection at all, producing, from a Principle of 
Reaſon and Duty, an equal Quantity of Benefi- 
cence, it is manifeſt that his Moral Worth would 
exceed that of the two former in proportion to 
the Excellence of his Principle, 

Unleſs therefore the Moral Goodneſs of the 
Creator differ in Kind, as well as in Degree, 
from that of his Creatures; I humbly ſuppoſe it 
follows, that if His Beneficence be meerly and 
entirely owing to a Principle of Rectitude and 
Right Reaſon, it argues much greater Perfection 
than if it proceeded, either in whole or in part, 
from the Propenſion or Diſpoſition above- men- 
tioned. And if this be true, the Suppoſition of 
ſuch a natural Propenſion muſt be injurious to his 


Honour; as leſſening his Moral Excellence, and 
thereby derogating from his higheſt Perfection. 


To do Good, ſolely from a Love of Moral Recti- 
tude, without any natural Impulſe or Incite- 


ment, ſeems to me the moſt perfect Goodneſs 


that we are capable of framing any Idea of; and 


as ſuch, ought, I think, to be conſtantly aſcribed 


to the Supreme Being. | 
That the Production of Good is perfectly a- 


greeable to Moral Rectitude; or, that it is in- 
trinſically right and fir to communicate Happineſs, 


I have taken for — as being too plain a 


1 | Truth 


* 
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Truth to require or admit of a formal Proof. 
Where there is no Reaſon againſt ſuch a Com- 
munication, there is always a Reaſon for it, ari- 
ſing from the-Nature of the Thing itſelf. Hap- 
pineſs, or natural Good, would be no Good at 
all, if it were not preferable to Inſenſibility. 
Whenever therefore there is no Reaſon to the 
contrary, the Production of it muſt be better, 
fitter, and more reaſonable, than the Non- 

production of it, | 
But the next Inquiry is, whether this be the 
only right Intention, the only reaſonable View, 
that the Deity could have in the Creation of the 
World, Is this the only End becoming the 
Rectitude of his Nature, and warthy of infinite 
Wiſdom ? This, Ithink, is commonly preſumed; 
but on what grounds I am not able to diſcover. 
I ſce no Abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that the Creator 


might have various Ends and Deſigns of which 


we have not the leaſt Conception, But not to 
inſiſt upon this, it may deſerve to be conſider'd, 
whether, within the compaſs of our own Ideas, 
we may not find ſome other Intention befitting 
the Wiſdom and Rectitude of the Supreme Being, 
We ſeem to have grounds for ſuch a Suppoſition 


both from Reaſon and Revelation. 


We find the Scripture referring every thing 
to the Glory of God. We are there expreſſſy 


- told, that Men, and by conſequence other Be- 


ings, were created by Him for His Glory. That 
He made all Things for Himſelf. ; and for His 
Pleaſure they are and were created. Theſe, 
and the like Expreſſions, are ſometimes ſtrained 


up to very improper Heights; and at other times 
B 2 TX» 
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explained quite away. I am far from thinking, 
chat either in the Creation or Government af | 
the World, God propoſed to Himſclf the poor 
Praiſes and Applauſes of his Creatures. Sooner 


might an Angel propoſe to himſelf the Homage 
ofa Worm. Such an End as this was infinitely 
beneath the Divine Majeſty. And when we are 
required to g/orify Him, it cannot be upon His 
Account: but partly becauſe it is abſolutely 
right and fit in itſelf, and therefore morally 
good; and partly becauſe it is eſſential to our 
Happineſs, or natural Goog. 

Nevertheleſs, I can ſee no Reaſon = the 
Deity might not propoſe, and ſtrictly intend, 
that Glory, which conſiſts in His own Appro- 
bation of His Works and Actions. It muſt 
certainly be always right, always fit, for a Bey 
ing of infinite Perfection to act in ſuch a Man- 
ner as may be moſt worthy of Himſelf, and moſt - 
agreeable to Himſelf, As he polleſſes. all Per- 
fection, and neceſſarily approves it, He cannot 


but regard, in Proportion, every Kind, and every 


Degree of it in the Works of His Hands. Ir is 
not therefore to be imagined, that He would 
omit any thing in the Frame and Conſtitution of 
the Univerſe that might really add or contribute 
to its Perfection. On the contrary, He would 
contrive and form it in ſuch a Manner, that it 
might be every way, and in all reſpects, as lovely 
as poſſible in his own Eyes. When it is ſaid, 
that : God ſao. every thing that He had made, 
and behold: it was very good; What are we to 
underſtand by this Goodneſs > Is nothing more 
meant by it, than the ae and We 
| ak” 
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neſs of every Thing to the Benefit of Living 
Creatures? Was not the Whole made beautiful 
as well as beneficial > And did not Order and Re- 
gularity, Harmony and Proportion appear quite 
through the Syftem ?} N | 
It is true, thefe Pertections of God's Works 
are Additions ta the Happineſs of intelligent 
Creatures, and may be conſidered as ſubſervient 
to that Purpoſe. But ſurely they were produced 
with a further View, If they have any real and 
intrinſic Worth, they muſt appear amiable in 
the ſight of the Cremor Himſeif. And tho, 
before the Creation, He had a clear and full 
Proſpect of all that Orden and Beauty which were 
afterwards diffuſcd through the whole Univerſe; 
ct I humbly conceive that, in creating the 
orld, He was under a Moral Neceſlity of 
ſuiting it to his own perfect Ideas, and the exact 
Model in his own Mind. He is of purer Eyes 
than to behold Diſorder, and Irregularity 3 whe- 
ther Moral, or Natural. And the more we exa- 
mine His Works, the more Reaſon we ſhall find 
to. conclude, that He would ſuffer nothing to 
come out of his Hands, which was not agreeable 
to Order, and perfect in its Kind, Not only 
every. Individual is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, but a vaſt Variety of Species are fixed in 
a regular and beautiful Subordination ;. aſcending 
from inanimate and ſtupid Matter to Human Kind, 
and reaching beyond it higher and further than 
our Faculties are able to follow them, Nay, it 
may reaſonably be conjectured, that there arc 
more Orders and Ranks of Beings above us, 
chan beacath us; all contributing to 3 
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that Scale, that Syſtem of Creatures, which no 
Wiſdom leſs than infinite could a no 
Tg leſs than infinite accompliſh. ' 7; 
It may ſafely be preſumed; that the Deity 

neceſſarily loves Order, and abhors Confuſion. 
Were it poſſible to ſuppoſe that Deformity and 
Diſorder could be more conducive to the Hap- 
pineſs of His Creatures, than the contrary ; even 
upon this Suppoſition it ſeems not probable that 
they would have been ſubmitted to. It is not, per- 
p haps, conſiſtent with the ReQitude of the Divine 
[ Nature to ſuffer his Workmanſhip to be thus 
| polluted, even for the Promotion of ſo good an 
1 End. — Where and how far theſe Ends do in 
Fact interfere, is above the Power of Man to | 
0 determine. I doubt not but God has been gra- 
i ciouſly pleaſed to reconcile, and make them co- 
| incident, as far as was poſſible, But it does not 
appear to me, that the Order, Beauty, and Har- 
mony of the Univerſe are meerly intended in Sub- 
| ordination and Subſervience to the Welfare of 
| Creatures. On the contrary, I know not whether 
i the latter be nor ſubordinate to the former, and 
limited by it: That as much Happineſꝭ was pro- 
duced, and provided for, as was conſiſtent with 
the Order and Perfection of the Univerſe, may 
perhaps be more properly ſuppoſed, than vice verſa. 
Had the Production of Happineſs been the ſole 
End which the Creator had in view, it is not, I 
think, to be doubted, but the utmoſt Paſſibilities 
of it would have been produced, at all Times, 
and in all Places. But as far as we are capable of 
judging from the Phenomena within our Reach, 
this ſeems not to be the caſe. That —_— 
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bi den of Beings before- mentioned, may 
ſeem to promote the Order and Harmony of the 
World, more than the Happineſs of its Inhabi- 
tants. Had their ſeveral Powers and Perfections 
been more nearly equal, what would have been 
the Reſult ? It ſeems probable that the latter of 
theſe Ends would have been advanced; and the 
former obſtructed, if not deſtroyed. Whether 
ſach a boundleſs Communication of Natural 
Good, be not alſo inconſiſtent, in ſome caſes, 
with Moral Order and Refitude, will be more 
properly inquired afterwards. 

Upon the whole, if Order, Beauty, Har- 
mony be real Perfections, they muſt, of neceſlity, 
be not only amiable in the ſight of the Deity, but 
eſſential to His Nature. He cannot therefore 
produce Diſorder of any Kind, or be the Author 
of Confuſion. But do we not find many Diſor- 
ders and Irregularities in the World, of various 
Kinds? What Account is to be given of them, 
conſiſtently with this Principle? Doubtleſs the 
Creator is not chargeable with any of them. 
They are all to be attributed to his Creatures; 
who, by abuſing their Liberty, have not only 
' defiled and deformed the Moral World, but, in 
ſome meaſure, the Natural. Some Parts indeed 
of the latter may, through the Imperfection of 
our Faculties, ſeem to us irregular, which in 
reality are not ſo. But whatever is really irre- 
gular, and out of Order; we ourſelves are, in 
all probability, anſwerable for it. 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid concern- 
ing this Principle, I am ſenſible that the Reality 
of it is queſtion d by ſome, and denied by others. 


Order 
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Order and Beauty have been repreſented not 
as real and in themſelves, but meerly 
relative to out Faculties, and as reſulting en- 
tirely from the Conſtitution and Accommodation 
of a certain internal Senſe. If this be a juſt 
Account, the foregoing Obſervations are alto- 
gether groundleſs. I am therefore obliged to 
conſider this Matter a little further. 

But firſt I would ask, if Order and Beauty be 
not real, but relative ; if they conſiſt wholly in 
an arbitrary Agreement between the Objects and 
the Senſe ; what means that wonderful Appar 
tus, that boundleſs Profuſion of Art and Skill, 
which we every where meet with among the 
Creators Works? What means that curious 


* Contexture, and claborate Arrangement of 


Parts? Why are they ſo nicely adjuſted to each 
other, and all made ſubſervient to the Grandeur 
and Magnificence of the Whole? According to 
the preſent Suppoſition, how ſhall we avoid 
looking upon all this as meer Waſte of Work- 
manſhip? If there be no objective Perfections, 
no real Improvements hereby introduced, I am 
forced to conclude, that a Chaos would have 
anſwered the Purpoſe full as well. For had 
our ſuppoſed Senſe of Beauty been adapted and 
fitted accordingly, we might have had as agree- 
able Senſations from the rudeſt Objects, as the 
moſt finiſhed ones. If an Agreement between 
Object and Senſe be ſufficient to produce a 
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Perception ao it might be fully effected 
by an Accommodation of. the Senſe to any Ob- 
ſe What occaſion therefore could there be 
e them to each other reciprocally ? 
Much leſs could it be needful to prepare and 
compleat all Objects in ſo ſtupendious a manner. 
The more I conſider this Matter, the more 
I am conyinced, that the Grounds. of Beauty 
lie deeper than is here ſuppoſed. That they are 
not to be ſought for among our Senſes, or the 
Agreements between thoſe Senſes, and their re- 
ſpective Objects; but in the Objects themſelves, 
and the Relations interceding between them. And 
by conſequence, that Beauty is of an abſolute 
Nature, and a real, 2 Perfection. The in- 
| . Author of nquiry into the Original 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, tho' he pro- 
edly maintains the contrary Opinion, yet has 
nevertheleſs fixed Beauty on ſuch a Foundation, 
as ſeems to me entirely inconſiſtent with his own "I 
Notion. . For are not Uniformity and Variety 
real Relations belonging to the Objects them 
ſelves? Are they not independent on us, and our 
Faculties; and would they not be what they are, 
whether we perceived them or no: And ifthey 
have no Dependence on any of our Faculties, much 
leſs on Senſe. However Senſe may convey to | 
us the Ideas of external Objects, yet the Rela- 
tions between them no Senſe can reach. Theſe 
are perceived by Intelligence only. The Under- 
ſtanding is the ſole Faculty by which we are ca- 
pable of comparing one Idea with another, and | 
_ diſcovering their real Agreements and Diſagree- 
ments. And hence, I preſume, it is, that we 
C acquire 
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acquire the intellectual Ideas of Equ a {iy 
Reſemblance, Uniformity, Eider Up 
tion. That in conſequence of ſüch Page es 
our Minds are affected With ag: leafing Senſations, | 
r 


* „* 


does by no means prove th ſuch Perceptions 
themſelves are ſenſible. Many other Perceptions 
meerly intellectual excite Pleaſure ; © but 'this 
Pleaſure ſhould not be confpunded with thoſe 
Perceptions: And whethet it may be r eue 
as the Object of ſome correſpondent Fen e, 
ſhall not now enquire. vl £4 
On the foregoing Account we need not yoh- 
der at the following Obſervation oncetning 
Brutes, made by the ſame Author. We” ſee Ani- 
mals, * ſays he, fitted for every place; and 
what to Men appears rude and ſhapeleſs, or 
loathſome, may be to them a Paradiſe. What 
agrecable Senſations ſuch Animals may have in 
ſach places, I neither diſpute, nor enquire. But 
it ſeems to me very evident, that Man is the only 
Inhabitant of this Globe capable of perceiving 


Beauty. 1 cannot conceive that Brutęs have 


the leaſt Idea of it; as having no Faculty by 
which they can diſcern any Relations at all. 
However Objects may ſtrike their Minds, ſepa- 
rately or jointly, I preſume they are as incapable 
of comparing them, as they are of compounding, 
or abj rattmg. 
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* Vol. 1. Pag. 16. | | A 
+ Itaque eorum ipſorum quæ alpetu ſentiuntur, nullum aliud 
Animal pulchritudinem, venuſtatem, convenientiam partium ſentit. 
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Author of the CBAr But what are 
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y to ſuppoſe is dry meant by Truth ? Only the 


grecment of the Object with its proper Senſe? 
If this be all, I 55 not with what Propriety it 
can be called Truth. If it be alledged, that 


* 


Beauty is here ſaid to be Truth, as the Per- 


ception of it requires a true Toft then the 
Queſtion will be, What is a true 40 ? To call 
that a true Taſte which really ſuits, and cor- 
reſponds to itꝭ Object, is to ſay nothing: for in 
this ſenſe all Taſtes are true. If it be ſaid, that 
the trueſt Tate is that which produces the trucſt 
Pleaſure; how is the trueſt Pleaſure to be dif. 
covered or determined? If by Senſe, we are juſt 
where we {ct out; ſince nothing is to be found 
this way, but the Agreement between Object 
and Faculty. And indeed, while Beauty js con- 
lideted as a ſen/ib/e Object, 1 ſee no Abit 
of advancing any furrher, —Accordingly this 
Author appears ſometimes to have had a further 
Meaning. In ſeveral places he ſeems to conſider 
Beauty as an abſolute, objective Perfection, re- 
ſulting from certain fixed Relations. eſſentially 
interceding between our Ideas. True Features, 
+ ſays he, make the Beauty of a Face; and true 
Proportions the Beauty of Architecture. A- 


grecably whereto it may be ſuppoſed he would 


2 that true Actions and true Affections make 
oral Beauty. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that elſewhere he ſpeaks in a different ſtrain; 
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inſomuch that it is no eaſy Matter to diſcover 
what was, upon the whole, his Opinion con- 
cerning this Matter. 

Whatever Diverſity there may be in Men's 
Taſtes, Fancys, or Perceptions; I preſume the 
Eſſentials of Beauty are © unconcerned therein. 
Without Order, Symmetry, and Proportion, no 
Works of Art are, or can be, beautiful ; and 
according to the Degree whercin thoſe prevail, 
the Beauty of theſe is greater or leſs. Tho in 
Architecture there are various Orders and Man- 
ners, yet Uniformity and Proportion are obſerved 
in all: even in Gothic Buildings; however they 
may be encumbered with inclegant Devices, and 
ill-choſen Decorations... However Men may dif- 
fer about the Circumſtantials of Beauty, they are 
generally agreed as to the Eſſentials. And the 
Reaſon of it is, if I miſtake not, becauſe they 
are of a fixed, unalterable Nature; that is, ab- 
ſolute, intrinſic, and neceſſary Relations; and 
by conſequence Objects of the Underſtanding 
only. For tho' the Diſcernment of Beauty is 
clearer and quicker in ſome Men than others; 
this is no more than what may be ſaid in reſpect 
of other kinds of Truth. Experience ſhews, 
that the ſame Underſtandings which are very apt 
and quick in learning ſome Arts and Sciences; 
yet are taught others very heavily, and difficultly, 
and perhaps not at all. What therefore the Au- 
thor laſt mentioned calls a true Taſte, ſeems to 

be in reality nothing more than an Vnderſt 
fitted by Nature, and formed by Inſtruction, to 
perceive and diſtinguiſh the various Kinds of 
Beauty. Nor can I ſee any Reaſon, why a 
Genius 


( 21 ) 
Genius for Mathematicks may not as well 1 
aſcribed to a, diſtin&t Faculty; as a Genius for 
Painting, Statuary, or Architecture. 

But to return from this Digreſſion, if it be 
one, to the Order and Beauty of the Creation: 
Tho we cannot preſume to judge how the Uni- 
verſe appears in the eyes of the Deity; yet, ex- 
cepting thoſe Blemiſhes which have been occa- 
ſioned by the Misbehaviour of his Creatures, it 


is not, I think, to be doubted, but it is moſt” 


regular, moſt harmonious, and moſt beautiful in 


his fight. And ſuch muſt the Plan of it have 


appeared, before the Creation, in his all- com- 
prehenſive Mind. Theſe Beauties therefore muſt 
be real, abſolute, and objective Perfections. For 
whatever the Creator ſees in his Works, or Ideas, 
muſt actually be in them. What they appear to 
Him, that they preciſely are in themſelves. It 
is inconſiſtent with the Perfection of the Deity 


to aſcribe any of His Perceptions to an accom- 


modated Faculty, or to any thing analogous there- 
to. Either therefore the Natural and Moral 
World appear without Beauty to the Divine 
Mind; or the Beauties which He perceives in 
them muſt be real and inherent. And if they 
conſiſt in fixed, unchangeable Relations; they 
can have no more dependence on any Percipient, 
than other Kinds of neceſſary Truth. Theſe 
would be real Truths, and thoſe real Beauties, 
whether any Being perceived them or no. But, 


in fact, the Perception of them is as neceſſary as 


the Things themſelves. 
If then Beauty be real Truth, or founded on 
Truth, it muſt unavoidably claim the Regard 4 
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All intelligent Beings: And the thre intelligent 


they ate, the more amiable it muſt appeat to 


them. No wonder then the all: perfect Creator 


fonld be influenced by it, and ever äct with a 
fpecial View to it. That He ſhould fraftic the 
World in Conformity to its Rules; and our it 
oder all his Works. The Order of the Uhivetſc 
may be looked upon as ſacred; and 4 regular 
Subordination of Creatures as 4 neceſſary. Per- 
fection. And tho' we cannbt determine how 


far this Principle may be bröught, by Divine 


Wiſdom, to coincide with the former, 45s: the 
Communication of Happinefs; yet, I think; 
there ate Grounds to conclude; that neither is 
entirely ſubordinate to the other. Perhaps nei 
ther is carried to its utmoſt extent; but fbme- 
times, atid in ſome caſes, the one ſeeths tb pre- 
vail, and ſometifries the other. . However, we 
find large arid libetal Proviſion made in both 
teſpects; which would ſtill be found much latger, 


if we did not leſſen it by our 6wn Folly and 


Petverſeneſs. 

Whoever ſuppoſes, that the Ordet; Beauty, 
and Harmony of the Univetſe are intended meer- 
ly as ſubſervient to the Enjoymehtts of Living 
Ctcatures ; will find it difficult to reconcile ſuch 
a Stippoſition with the Appearances which he 
meets with. Fot, to meitio nothing elſe; 
tow inconſiderable are the Enjoymietits of lower 
Ratiks of Creattites in compatiſon of the Higher ? 
Had all been ctcated intelligent, all enducd with 
the Powers and Faculties of Angel:; what may 
we ftippofe wbult have been the Conſequence ? 
It! att ptobability an Encreafe of 2 
| | Ll 
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and.s Phra of Order. \Sigegithen-this in 
not the Caſe ; may we not. reaſonably concludes 
e latter: could not be ſo fat violated for 
fake of the former? I think it appears from 
W. been ſaid, that both theſe Intentions 
are worthy of the Deity ; both agreeable to the 

Rectitude and Perfection of his Nature: but if 
ve ſuppoſe either of them, ſeparate from th 
other, to have been his ſole End and Motive 
we ſhall, I fear, find ourſelves involved i in iner. 

tricable Difficulties. 

I we conſider. the Goodneſs. of God asan 
unbounded Benevolence, prompting Him to pro- 
duce all poſſible Happineſs z we ſhall perhaps 
both expoſe ourſelves to needleſs Difficulties, 
and entertain wrong Conceptions of Him. But 
if we conſider Him as perpetually acting ac- 
cording to the tyue Reaſons and Natures of 
Things, whatever they be z we may poſlibly 
eſcape ſuch Difficultics, and at the ſame time 
form juſter Notions of the Divine Nature-and 
Conduct. According to the former of theſe 
Ideas, that unequal Diſtribution of Good which 
appears in the World, may be ſufficient to puz- 
zle, and put to lence, every Enquirer t ac- 
cording to the latter, it appears perfectly right, 
and agrceable to the Natures of Things. The 
Order of the Univerſe requires it; and this, if I 
miſtake not, is a juſt Solution of the Difficulty, 
I ſhall leave it to the Reader to apply this Prin- 
ciple, in conjunction with the other, to the ſe- 
veral Queſtions and Difficulties ariſing from the 
Frame of the World, and the preſent Con- 

n of Things: but a few of. e of 
1 


(24) 
Wen will, however, be conſidered under this 
or the following Heads. 


The principal Difficulty belonging to this 
Head, which I therefore ſingle out from the 


reſt, is raiſed from that natural Liberty or Free- 


Agency which Man is poſſeſſed of. And the 


Queſtion is, how it is conſiſtent with the Good- 


neſs or Rectitude of the Deity, to commit 
Mankind to their own Cuſtody and Govern- 
ment; and to put it in their power to do much 
Miſchief to one another, and to ruin them- 
ſelves. Why are they entruſted with ſo dan- 
gerous a Faculty; which is ſo often miſapplied, 
and ſo grievouſly abuſed > Now tho it is con- 
feſſed, that this is the true Origin of Evil; yet 
the righteous Creator is in no degree chargeable 
with ſuch a Conſequence. It is perfectly agree- 
able to the Reaſons of Things, and by conſequence 
to the Divine Rectitude, to produce free Crea- 
tures, and join * Liberty and Intelligence toge- 
ther. Both the Order of the World, and the 
Happineſs of his Creatures required it; not- 
wit hſtanding the ill Effects which may and do 
flow from it. 

I have already obſerved, that the Deity, in 
creating the World, ſeems to have been, in ſome 
ſenſe, obliged to frame it after ſuch a manner, 

as might be altogether worthy of Himſelf ; wor- 
thy of His infinite Wiſdom, and conformable to 
the Perfection of his own Ideas. That he could 
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gence; but as I cannot perceive any neceſſary Connexion 2 them, | 


So have laid noſtr eſs on that Notion, 
not 
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not - approve his own Work, without regard- 
ing and conſulting the Order of the Univerſe, 
bh How then could that Order have been eſtabliſhed, 
: | or how the Syſtem of Creatures compleated ; 
if no Liberty had been granted, no Agents 
| created ? Had neither Men nor Angels been 
free; they could have been nothing more 
than conſcious Inſtruments, and intelligent Ma. 
| chines. The Scale of Beings would thus have 
| been broken, and vaſtly imperfect. The All- 
wiſe Governour of the World would have 
had no other than paſſive Subjects; if thoſe 
may be called Subjects who are utterly incapa- 
ble of Obedience. It muſt not be ſaid, that, 
upon this Suppoſition, they would have been 
| beneath the Creator's Regard ; ſince He can nei- 
| ther deſpiſe nor overlook any thing that He 
| has made: but ſurely they would have been 
far leſs worthy of the Conduct and Superin- 
tendance of infinite Wiſdom, than free Beings 
and rational Agents. It is in the Government 
of ſuch only, that the Glory and Majeſty of the 
Great Sovereign of the World is, or can be, fully 
diſplayed. Without Liberty we can have no 
Idea of the Divine Adminiſtration, but what is, 
comparatively, low and little. It is Liberty 
that raiſes it to ſuch a Height of Dignity, Gran- 
deur, and Importance; that conſtitutes the King- 
dom of the Univerſe, and renders it worthy of 
its Infinite Ruler. In ſhort, it is Liberty that 


2 animates the Creation, and compleats the Order 
| and Beauty of the whole Syſtem. 
4 Is it then to be ſuppoſed, that the Creator 


could have ſo little Regard to His own Approba- 
t D Lion, 
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tion, His own Glory ; as to produce an Univerſe 
without any Agents? To produce innumerable 
Ranks of Creatures; the higheſt of which were 
ſo far from being fit for Him to govern, as to 
be, in reality, incapable of Government? How- 
ever they might have been directed by Natural 
Laus, there would have been no place for 
Moral; and by conſequence, no room for the 
higheſt Acts and Employments of Providence.— 
If Liberty be the Origin of Evil; it is alſo the 
Origin of Good. If it be the Occaſion of Di 
order, it is the Cauſe of Order; of all the Moral 
Order that appears in the World. Had Liberty 
been excluded, Virtue had been excluded with 
it. And if this had been the Caſe, the World 
could have had no Charms, no Beauties, ſuffi- 
cient to recommend it to Him that made it. 
In ſhort, all other Powers and Perfections would 
have been very defective without this, which is 
truly the Life and Spirit of the whole Creation. 
And as Liberty is thus requiſite in reſpect of 
Order, ſo it is in reſpect of Happineſs; to which 
it not only conduces, but is eſſential, ſo far 1 
mean, that no Happineſs can be perfect, or riſe 
to any conſiderable height without it. I have 
already obſerved, and it is moſt evident in itſelf, 
that without Liberty there could be no Virtue: 
which in its very Nature requires and preſuppoſes 
Freedom of Choice. By ſtrong Inſtincts, Pro- 
penſions, and Predeterminations, Men might 
have been moved any way, and driven to any 
thing. But ſuppoſing them not free, they would 
have been little more than well-direted Ma- 
chines. They could not have been Moral _ 
| CO 
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could not have been capable of Virtue; which 
conſiſts, not in being rightly ated upon, but in 
chuſing and acting what is Right. And as 
Virtue depends upon Liberty; ſo, in a great 
meaſure, does Happineſs depend upon Virtue. 
Had not Men been capable of the latter, they 
could never have obtained, never have been 
fitted for high Degrees of the former. The 
chicf Ingredients of Happineſs are only the 
Growth of this Soil. The pureſt, the nobleſt, 
the ſublimeſt Pleaſures which rational Beings are 
capable of, ſpring from Virtue ; and are the 
genuine Fruits, and peculiar Effects of it. That 
Self-approbation and Conſciouſneſs of welk 
doing, which inſeparably attend the Love and 
Practice of Virtue, is a Satisfaction of this kind. 
It” may be looked upon as the Eſſence of Happi- 
neſs; as Self-condemnation and Remorſe are 
the Eflence of Miſery. In like manner, a Senſe 
of the Approbation, Eſteem, Love, and Favour 
of the Supreme Being, which Virtue only can 
procure; is, or will be, a Source of the moſt 
exquiſite Delight which the Mind is capable of 
receiving. As an Apprehenſion of his Diſplea- 
ſure and Indignation will produce the moſt in- 
ſupportable Anguiſh. In compariſon of theſe, 
and the like virtuous Satisfactions; the higheſt 
Gratifications of Senſe, and perhaps the very 
Entertainments of the Underſtanding, may be 
conſidered as meer Amuſements, That in gene- 
ral the Pleaſures of Reflection are, in many 
reſpects, vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe of Senſation ; 
can be denied by none but thoſe who are deeply 
immerſed in the one, and great Strangers to the 
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other. And of the Pleaſures of Reflection, the 
far greater Share entirely depends upon Virtue, 
and dirctly flows from it. When a virtuous 
Man turns his Eyes inward upon himſelf, he is 
ſure to find the pureſt and ſincereſt Satisfaction. 
External Objects, fair and beautiful as they are, 
can yield no Proſpect equal to that which he finds 
within his own Mind. This Object is not only 
more excellent in itſelf, but is of ſuch a Nature, 
that the Poſſeſſor can never grow weary of it, 
or be cloyed with it. It is morcover always 
ready, always at command; and he enjoys it, 
without waiting, whenever he pleaſes. In ſhort, 
Virtue not only exalts and refines the Mind, but 
eminently bleſſes it; as it yields it thoſe ſerene, 
ſolid, and durable Joys, which nothing elſe 
could poſſibly yield: As it brings it likewiſe, 
in ſome meaſure, to a Reſemblance of that 
Being, who is ſupremely amiable, and infinitely 
perfect. 9194. 

Since then the Reality of Virtue depends 
upon Liberty, and the Perfection of Happineſs 
depends upon Virtue; it could never be incon- 
Iiſtent with God's Goodneſs, or the Rectitude of 
His Nature, to create Men free. On the con- 
trary, whether the Order of the Univerſe re- 
quired it or no, He might have done this from 
a Principle of Benevolence; as it was neceſſary 
for the Advancement and Completion of their 
Happineſs. He well knew that this Freedom 
might, and would be abuſed; but how was 
this a ſufficient Reaſon for with-holding it? 
Becauſe ſome Men would make an ill Uſe of 
this Privilege, muſt not others be ſyffered to 
e make 
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make a good one? Muſt ſo much Happineſs be 
kept out of the World, in order to prevent that 
Unhappineſs which perverſe and vicious Men 
would bring upon themſelves ?—Surely no Man 
can prove that Liberty is productive of more 
Evil than Good. And ſhould this be ſuppoſed 
true in reſpect of the Inhabitants of this Globe; 
yet may not the Caſe be widely different in 
other Parts of the Univerſe? What Reaſon is 
there to conclude, that Rational Beings in ge- 
neral are as diſſolute and diſobedient as that 
Race of Mankind to which we belong? On 
the contrary, there are better grounds to believe, 
if we conſider the whole intelligent Syſtem, 
that Virtue is far more prevalent than Vice; 
and by conſequence, that the good Effects of 
the one are N fue to the ill Effects of 
the other.. 

However, tho the Difficulties Conc 
Liberty may be accounted for ſolely on the 
Principle of Benevolence ; yet this is no Reaſon 
for excluding the Principle of Order before in- 
ſiſted on. They ſeem to me, taken in con- 
junction, mutually to ſupport and ſtrengthen 
each other. Since the Glory of God required a 
5 of Order, as well as a Proviſion for 
- Happineſs ; and ſince the Order of the World, 

1 the Happineſs of its Inhabitants both required 
the Creation of Agents or free Creatures; well 
may we conclude it perfectly agreeable to the 
Divine Reftitude to produce ſuch Beings. Since 
this Perfection of the Deity determines Him 


ever to act according to the true Reaſons of 


Things 3 if the Order of the World be ſuch a 
Reaſon, 


* 
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Reaſon, it muſt, I preſume, have its Weight, 

and be regarded accordingly. How far the one 
of theſe Principles is limited and reſtrained by. ©} 
the other, and how far either may be ſuppoſed [1 
ſubſervient and ſubordinate to the other; are, 
Ithink, Queſtions above Human Deter mination. 
My chief Aim is to endeavour to ſhew the 
Convenience and Advantage of conſidering the 
Moral Perfections of the Deity under the Idea | 
of Rectitude, rather than in the various and (i 
mixed Light of many diſtinct Attributes. Having 
attempted to do this in reſpect of the Doctrine 
of , Creation, I ſhall briefly den dur it in be. 
| {pert « of the Doctrine of 
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| Oncerning which, the princi ipal Difficultics 
ſeem to be, the Introduttion and — 
tion of Natural Evil; and 4 promi . 
Niſpenſation of Good and Evil u Keb 
in the World. For as to the Permiſſan - of 
Moral Evil, it is nothing more than a direct 
Conſequence of the original Grant of Liberty. 
Men had been created free to no purpoſe, if the 
Uſe. and Exerciſe of that Power had not been 
permitted. If there were wiſe and good Rea. 
ſons for thę Communication of Liberty, and 
the Production of Agents, as L have already 
ſhewn; the ſame Reaſons muſt hold for their 
Continuance and Preſervation. And if thoſe 
Agents continue to be Agents; that is, if they 
arc allowed to uſ2- their Natural Freedom, it 
muſt be in their power to abuſe it; and _ | 
Aran Jen 
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ſuch Abuſe is Moral Evil. In ſhort, it ſcenth 
impoſſible that any Means. ſhould be uſed for 
the effectual Prevention or Baniſhment of Vice, 
which would not be attended with an WN 
Prevention or Baniſhment of Virtue. 

I proceed therefore to conſider the Introduc- 
tion and Infliction of Natural Evil; which will 
appear either difficult or not difficult to be ac- 
counted for, according to the Ideas which we 
frame of the Divine Perfections. If we conceive 
the Goodneſs of God to conſiſt in a certain na- 
tural Propenſion, or Diſpoſition, or ſomething 


| analogous thereto; which perpetually. inclines 


Him'to communicate Good, and by conſequence 
to produce throughout the Univerſe all poſlible 
Happineſs : I can ſee no way at all of accounting 
for ſuch Evils, as are moſt properly ſo called, 
and which are moſt really and truly ſuch. On 
the other hand, if we conſider Divine Goodneſs 
as Divine Rectitude, according to the foregoing 
Explanation; ſuch Evils may not.only be ac- 
counted for, but appear abſolutely neceſſary for 
the Accompliſhment of thoſe Ends, which can- 
not fail to be propoſed by a righteous Governor 


of the World. 


Natural Evils may be diſtinguiſhed into real 
and apparent; or, in other Words, into ſuch as 


- are properly, and ſuch as arc improperly ſo called. 


By the former, I mean thoſe Evils which are en- 
tirely of a penal Nature. By the latter, ſuch as 
terminate in the Good of the Sufferer. What- 
ever has ſuch an Effect, is, upon the whole, not 
Evil but Good, and ought to be ſo accounted. 
NatufdLEvils of this kind are ſuch as either 2 

I uce 
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duce to the Impr 


ovement of the Virtuius, or the 
Reformation of the Vicious. For I conſider only * 


their Effects upon the Mind; and therefore pur- 9 3 


poſely omit ſuch Uſes and Tendencies as are of 
a different Nature. SOOT 
Ho the Hardſhips and Diſtreſſes which are 


incident to Mankind in this preſent State, con- 


duce to Virtue, is very obvious. They give 
Room and Occaſion for the Exerciſe of many 
Virtues, which could not otherwiſe appear, 
either to the World, or to the Owner himſelf. 
Were Men exempted from all Sufferings, how 
could their Patience, their Fortitude, their 
Reſignation to the Will of God, be manifeſted 


or brought to light? In like manner, Oppor- 


tunities of exerciſing the amiable Virtues of 
Humanity, and Charity, are chiefly owing to 
Adverſity ; as it produces and points out the 
moſt proper Objects. The trueſt and higheſt 
Proofs that Men can give of their Benevolence 
to their Species, are comforting the Miſerable, 
relieving the Indigent, and ſuccouring the Di- 
ſtreſſed. From theſe and many other Inſtances 
that might be added, it is undeniably evident, 
that the Sufferings of Life contribute to improve 
Men in Virtue and Goodneſs. Such Evils then 
as theſe, by producing ſuch Effects, loſe their 
Name and their Nature; and ought to be both 
called and reputed the greateſt Ble//imgs. | 
And the ſame may be ſaid in reſpect of thoſe 
Chaſtiſements, and Corrections, by which Sin- 
ners arc reclaimed, and brought to a juſt Senſe of 
their Sin and their Duty. When the Hand of 
Heaven is upon them, Men ate peculiarly diſpoſed 
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| to ledrn Righteouſneſs. Providentiai Calamities 
tend, very powerfully, to. ſubdue the Obſtinate 
and ſoften the Obdurate: And even the natural 
_ Conſequences of Sin and Vice are 3 | 
 Inftrumentalt in producing the ſame Effect- 
all ſuch Caſes, Men's Sufferings are — 
beneficial; and however grievous they may be 
For the preſent; are in reality no more evil, 


than à bitter Medicine by whictt a ſick Man 


tecovers his Health. Thete is therefore = 
little difficulty in reconciling ſuch Evils as th 
with the Divine Goodneſs; in whatever Light it 
be viewed, or however it be repreſented. ——_ 
" But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Evils which 
are not only judicial, but ſtrictly penal? 3 
the Meaſure of Men's Iniquities being filled up, 
they are actually under the Executions of Di 
Vengeance. This is ſometimes the caſe of ri 
_ corrigible Offenders; even in this World. What 
Account then is to be given of theſe real, ablo- © 
lute Evils; which not only ftrike by Commiſſion, 
but are inflicted as direct and poſitive Puniſh- 
ments? How are they conſiſtent with that Ds/- 
poſition in the Deity, which is fuppoſed ever 
- prompting Him to Acts of Beneficence, and 
| Communications of Good? If it be ſaid that 
they are intended meerly in terrorem; how is 
ſuch an Aﬀertion to be fupported? That they 
may be, and are, inflited with ſuch a View, is 
readily allowed. But is this the ſole Reaſon and 
| Deſign of them? The only Intention befitting 
the Righteous Governor of the World? 1 
- humbly ſupple the — Could we ſup- 
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poſe but one Moral Agent, one Rational Crea⸗ 
ture in the Univerſe, and him obſtinately and 
| incorrigibly wicked; it is not, I think, to be 
| | doubted, but he would feel the Effects of his 
| Maker's Diſpleaſure. Nay, there are good 
(| grounds to believe, that his Puniſhment would 
. be proportioned to his Crimes. This ſeems 
1 highly probable on many accounts; and is, if 
\ I miſtake not, conformable to the Doctrines both 
of Reaſon and Rey elation. 

It is owing, I preſume, , to miſtaken Concep- 
tions of God's Goodneſs, that Men are apt to 
conſider Him as incapable of inflicting Puniſh- 
ment with any other than the fore-mentioned 
View. If we attend to the Principle of Di- 
vine Reftitude, which comprehends all Moral 
Perfections, and I think -exhibits them in a 
clearer Light; we ſhall find the Deity ever act- 
ing, and ever determined to act, according to 
the Reaſon of the Thing, and the Right of 
the Caſe. If then it be right and reaſonable in 
itſelf, to puniſh Mic tedneſs as well as to reward 
Gooaneſs ; He will aſſuredly do both. If Virtue 
be neceſſarily amzable in his fight; Vice is ne- 
ceſſarily odious. If there be Merit in the one, 
which naturally recommends it to his Favour 
and Eſteem; there is equal Demerit in the other, 
which unavoidably excites his Diſpleaſure and 
Indignation. Is it not then as morally fit,” and as 

agrecable to the Rectitude and Sanctity of the 


Divine 3 to danim the WAG! as to nd 


the other? 412 30 
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Aiſvrnſe: Happineſs to all his Creatures, deſerving 
or undeſerving,. promiſcuouſly and; indiſcrimi- 
nately ; how could He be ſaid, upon this Syp- 
poſition, to act according to the true Natures 
and Reaſons of Things? Virtue and Vice are 
eſſentially oppoſite; and therefore it is not 
poſſible that the ſame Treatment ſhould ſuit the 
1 of each. Between Virtue and Happi- 
neſs, Lies and Unhappineſs, there is both a na- 
tural and moral Connexion. A vicious Man 
in the Nature of Things, be happy; 
and. if he, could, the righteous Governor of the 


World would not finally . ſuffer; it, becauſe the 


quite contrary is deſerved; It would appear to 
Him a direct Miſapplication and Proſtitution of 
Happineſs, | to confer it on ſuch an Object. 
Jo bleſs the Impenitent, and Incorrigible, muſt 
be eſſentially repugnant to the Rectitude and 
Purity of his Nature. The eternal Reaſons of 
Things; which conſtitute the ſacred Rule of 
Righteouſneſs, will not admit of it. | 

When a virtuous Man hears or reads of a vile 
and villaigous Character, he naturally reſents, 
and is offended at it. And the more virtuous 
he. is, and the viler the Character is, the higher 
his Indignation riſes in proportion. This may 
be looked upon as the Operation of an Inſtinct, 
or Paſſion, planted. in Men's Minds for ſuch a 
Pu 


And, in ſome meaſure,. [o it is. But 


it is to he conſidered, that this inſtinctiue Re- 
1 755 is. diſtin& from, and ſubſequent to, 


eee 5 85 the Underſtanding. Viet 
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necefarily appears odiqus to the Judgment of 

every uncorrupt Mind; and that natural Move. 
which in us follows ſuch a Perception, no 
way alters or affects the Perception itſelf, Which 
mult be the ſame with or without ſuch a Paſſion, 
Tho therefore the Deity be void of all Paſſion, 
yet Vice muſt be the Object of his extreme 
Abhorrence. The Perfection of his Under 
ſtanding heightens its Deformity, and renders it 
infinitely offenſive. Let us further conſider 
the Sentiments of a virtuous Man in reſpect of 
a very baſe Character. He not only perceives it 
to be very odious in itſelf, wor judges | it imme- 
diately moſt worthy of Let us 
ſuppoſe the Caſe of ſotne Weetch,” "who has 

murdered his Father, or ruined his Country, or 

ſacrificed the Lives of his Children ro ſome mean 
Paſſion. I enquire not what Emotions of Re- 
ſemment would riſe in a good Man's Breaft, 
the firſt hearing or reading of ſuch Crimes, 
I only ask, how he would judge of them in 
cool Blood, Could he poſſibly deſire or approve 
the Impunity of ſuch Criminal? It may be 
faid, that if his Puniſhment were not 
in rerrorem, that a good Man would entline to 
nt him an Opportunity of Reyentance' and 
mendment. Be it ſo. But if it be further 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch 4 Criminal is altogether 
hardened and incortigible,' and that the longer 
he lives the more wicked he grows the moſt 
merciful Man in the World, if it were in his 
Ri wer, would pals Sentence on him, and give 
m up to condign Puniſhinent. To do * 
WIle, 
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It would be violating 
counter to the  plaineſt Reaſons of Things, 


acting 
e ad Puni 


to the Deity to ſpare than ro\puniſh, 


And if doing what is tight be true Govane 


( 


wife, would not be Goodneſꝭ, but Weaknefs 
Truth and Nature, and: 


— of incorrigible Sin- 
in itſelf, it muſt 


7 
rn to inſlict it; and by 
See can be no way * un 


but is highly becoming, the Rectitude of kis 


Government, and the Perfection of his Proyi- 
dence. Tho we are ſure it is more 


whens 
eyer the Caſe will admit of it; yet whenever 
it will nat, He certainly "puniſhes, decauſe 


puniſhing is then right, and ſparing 


e en Good tar" bed: ran 
tions. 221727 
Ie minkt be owing ee very Gienewes Iss er 
God's Perfections, that He has ever been denied 
to be a proper Object of his Creatures Fhur. 
As to any ſuperſtitious Fear, it is out of the 
queſtion. But certainly His "Diſp/eaſure is a8 
proper an Object of our Fear, as His Favour 
is of our Hope. IF ir be ſaid, as it has been 
ſaid, that + it is Malice and not G 1 
which can make us afraid; the Reader cannot 


but be pleaſed to find wit an excellent Author 
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Iathink it appears n 1 dern aid, 
bane little Reaſon, there is to. Wonder at the 
Introduction of. Natural Exil., For without 
enquiring whether it be not, ap unavoidable 
Conſequence of our Capacity for Natural Gaed; 
and without conſidering what Natural Ends and 
Uſes are ſerved by it; it ſeems / abundantly, 
ſufficient, that it. anſwers. the Moral Purpoſes 
above-mentioned. ., That it is neceſſary for 7 
Exexciſe and Improvement of Men's Virtues; for 
the Correction of the 3 of the Corrigible, andthe Puniſh. 
ment of the Incurrigible. I before 7 
that to create intelligent Beings Without i- 
berty, or to debar them the. Uſe. of it, 5 


be to ſhut. Virtue. out of the, World; and by; 


conſequence, Happineſs, in a, great meaſure. 
This Liberty then being abuſed, and Moral 
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only uſeful, ' but. neceſſary, When Men have 
eortupted their Nature, and plunged themſelves 
in Sin and Guilt; they will either be reformed, 
or they will not. If they will not, Suffering 
becomes their Due; their juſt Lot, and un- 
avoidable Portion. If they will, it is commonly 
owing to Suffering; which in all Moral Di- 
ſtempers is the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing Re- 
medy in the World. And ſince it is thus effec⸗- 
tual in reſtoring loſt Men, and bringing them 
back to their Duty; little Reaſon is there to 
repine at it; and much leſs to turn it into an 
Objection againſt Providence. Reaſon informs 
us, that Men's Wills are not to be forced; and 
Experience aſſures us that gentle Means are often 
unavailing. It was neceſſary therefore to have 
recourſe to this ſnarper Expedient; which might, 
conſiſtently with Liberty, reduce unthinking 
Sinners, and reconcile them to the Paths of 
Virtue. i 

It is chiefly owing to theſe Natural Foils, 
if they . may be called ſuch, that this Life is 
properly 4 State of Diſcipline. The principal 
Intentions of our All-righteous Governor, are 
to improve the Virtuous, and reclaim the Vi- 
cious; by ſuch ways and means as are ſuited to 
the Nature of Free-Agents. To theſe Ends the 
Diſpenſations of His Providence are moſt wiſely 
adapted. Accordingly Gentleneſs and Severity 
are ſeparately uſed, or mixed, as Caſes and Oc- 
caſions require. But the Evils of Life are fo 
uſeful, and beneficial ; ſo neceſſary for the Ac- 
compliſhment of both theſe Ends; that it is 

* no 
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no wonder they are ſuffered to prevail and ſpread 
as they generally do. The beſt Men ſtand in 
need of them, not only for the Exerciſe and 
improvement of their Virtues, but oftentimes 
for the Security of their Innocence; and fome- 
dime for the Cure of ſecret Faults, and latent 
ns. And as to thoſe who have gone 
— and depart 


their Return, if they have returned, has ge- 
nerally been owing to the Diſcipline of Suf- 
fering. Whoeyer are not to be wrought upon 
by this powerful Remedy, may be reckoned in- 
curable, and their Caſe deſperate 

But if this Life be a State of Diſcipline in 
xeſpect of the virtuous, or reclaimable Part of 
Mankind; it is univerſally 4 State of Tryal: 
It ſeems indeed highly probable, not only that 
all Men, but all moral Agents whatever, are 
obliged to undergo ſome kind of Probation. 
Such a State is, in ſome meaſure, a neceſſary 
Conſequence of Intelligence and Liberty, in 
finite and imperfect Beings; unleſs they be ſo 
ſituated and circumſtanced, as to be out of the 
Reach of all Temptation. We know that even 
good Men will hereafter be thus ſecuted, not- 
withſtanding they retain both their Freedom and 
Fallibility. When Virtue and Pleaſure ſhall be 
intirely on the ſame ſide, atttacting the Mind 
with united Force ; and nothing on the other 
fide to draw againſt them; it is eaſy to con- 
.ccive, that in ſuch a State there can be no 
danger of going aſtray. ; But this is a State of 
Reward and Victory, not of Tryal and fig 
| i 
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fie. Nor can any Reaſon be afligned, k 
why God ſhould fix his intelligent Crea- 
tures in ſuch a Condition as this, at their 
firſt ſetting out; and before they | have 
done any thing at all to deſerve it, or 
Prepare themſelves for it. It was not fit- 
ting they ſhould obtain ſuch a Prize, or be 
allowed ſuch a Triumph, till they had been 
found, in ſome Senſe, in ſome Degree, Wor- 
thy. Perfect Happineſs was and ought to 
be reſerved for the proper Objects of God's 
Love and Favour; which none of his Crea- 
tures could be, without virtuous Qualifica- 


tions and Moral Merit: and theſe imply 


a State of Probation. Thoſe Servants of 
his, whether Men or Angels, whoſe Obe- 
dience and Fidelity have been proved and 
tryed ; arc truly amiable in the ſight of 
God. Theſe are real Objects of his Eſteem 
and Love; and, as ſuch, are, or will be, 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed by proportionable De- 
grees of Happineſs and Glory. To con- 
fer the ſame Happineſs on the Unfaithful 
and Diſobedient, would be a manifeſt Vio- 
lation of Truth and Nature; ſince it would 
be treating thoſe Beings alike, between 
whom there is the greateſt Difference in the 
World. By Parity of Reaſon, it was mo- 
cally unfit to treat thoſe who had never 
been tryed, and by Conſequence merited 
nothing, in the ſame manner as if they 
nad been tryed, and found faithful. e 
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Rewards due to the Righteous, and Pa- 
niſhments to the Wicked? Thoſe who 
have never been tryed, can deſerye nem 
ther ; and therefore cannot, agreeably to 
Truth and Rectitude, be treated like either 
of the other. They are in a Moral Senſe 
. . worthleſs; and by Conſequence are in a 
Station as much below Merit, as it is above 
Demerit.— Io diſcover further the; Recti- 
tude and Fitneſs of God's Proceedings in 
relation to His Creàtures; let us endeavour 
to illuſtrate this Matter by a Similitude 
taken from the low Concerns of human 
Life. Let us ſuppoſe, under any wiſe Ma- 
| iter of a Family, three Servants thus diffe- 
rently qualified and circumſtanced : One 
of them has approved himſelf by long- 
tryed Fidelity, Diligence, and Diſcretion ; 
another has been found falſe, perfidious and 
ſlothful; and a third is newly entered in- 
to Service, and as yet untryed: Would 
not this laſt be dealt with in a quite diffe- 
rent Manner from either the firſt or the 
ſecond ? that is, in a middle Way between 
the Affection ſhewn to the one, and the 
Rigour uſed toward the other? His Ma- 
ſter would treat him with Humanity, give 
him all fitting Encouragement, and let him 
want nothing that he could reaſonably ex- 
pect. But ſurely that Eſteem, that Good- 
Will and Kindneſs which was ſhewn ”- 
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this tryed Merit of the firſt, would not be 
ſhewn to the third, till he had been tryed 
likewiſe. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe, is to ſup- 
poſe that a wiſe Man either could not, 
or would not, diſtinguiſh between expe- 


rienced Worth, and Qualities untryed. It 
is to ſuppoſe, that a Courſe of faithful 


Services, and dutiful Behaviour, ſtand for 
nothing, and are of no Value at all. —— 
The Univerſe is God's Family, and Moral 
Agents are his Servants; who obtain His 
Favour, or incur His Diſpleaſure, according 
as they demean themſelves. He has given 
them to underſtand what He expects from 
them, and what they may expect from Him, 
cither in Caſe of Obedience, or Diſobe- 
dience. And tho' they are utterly incapa- 
ble of doing Him any real Service, and 
in that reſpe& are all unprofitable Servants ; 
yet foraſmuch as Obedience and Virtue, per- 
fect or imperfet, are in themſelves pro- 
portionably amiable and good, and Diſobe- 
dience and Vice the contrary ; God ap- 
roves, or diſapproves, accordingly. Even 
en are enabled to recommend themſelves, 
and find Favour in His Sight ; and, through 
the Merits of their Redeemer, their faithful 
Endeavours, however imperfect, are counted 

#o them for Righteouſneſs. 
Here perhaps it may be objected, That 
the Divine Preſcience ſeems to ſuperſede 
F 2 all 
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all Tryals, and render them wholly need - 
leſs. To what purpoſe does God fix his 
Creatures in ſuch a State, if he ever fore- 
knew the Behaviour of them all, even to 
the minuteſt Action? I anſwer, that ſuch 
a Foreknowledge implies the Reality of. 
thoſe Actions which are the Objects of it; 
ſince it is impoſſible to foreknow what is 


- Never to be.——But as God is onmiſcient 


as well as preſcient, muſt we not conclude 
that He clearly ſees, not only whatever will 
actually be, bur whatever would be. upon 
Every Suppolition ? And if He certainly 
knows how, any of His Creatures would 
behave themſelves in any imaginable State; 
what Occaſion can there be for the Pro- 
duction of ſuch a State, or any farther 
Tryal ? In anſwer to this, 1 obſerve in 
the firſt Place, that no Knowledge whatever 
does, or can, make any Alteration in the 
Objects thereof. For all Knowledge is 
Perception; and Perception being no Ac- 
tion, nothing can be effected by it. If then 
no Creature can deſerve either well or ill 
at the hands of his Creator till he come 
to exerciſe his Liberty or free Choice; the 
Omniſcience of the Deity cannot make 
him, in any Degree, either meritorious, or 
guilty. Whatever may be known, or fore- 
known; no Merit or Demerit can be 
antecedent to Choice and Action. God 
85 3 knows 
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knows that a certain Creature will, or 
would, if left to his Liberty, and put to 
the Teſt; behave wiſely and well. Whar 
follows from hence? Does it follow, that 
the Merit of ſuch a Conduct, or ſuch an 
Agent, is antecedent to his Trya/? If it 
does, then it will follow, Ak it was an- 
tecedent to his Exiſtence 3 ſince an Agent 
may as well be ſuppoſed to merit before 
he exiſts, as before he acts. The Divine 
Knowledge precedes both, but operates no 
way. It cannot therefore ſuperſede actual 
Probation ; without which no Creature 
can really deſerve any Thing. _— l would 
further ask, whether it be right, and rea- 
ſonable, to puniſh the foreſeen Crimes of 
any Agent before they be committed, If it 
þe right, then our firſt Parents ſhould never 
have entered into Paradiſe ; or if they did 


enter, their Sentence might as well have 
been paſſed and executed before the Fall, 


as after it. If it be not right to puniſh 
foreſcen Crimes before they be committed; 


how can it be right, to reward foreſeen . 


Virtues before they be practiſed, or acqui- 
red? If no Agent can contract Guilt, or 
deſerve Puniſhment, before he have done 
-amilſs ; neither can any Agent deſerve Fa- 
your or Reward, till he have done well, 
He may enjoy Degrees of Good, and par- 
take of the Bleſſings of Heaven, antecedent- 


W 
mg 


ly 
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1y to any Merit, or any Tryal ; but that 
ſupreme Felicity, that indefectible State, 
wherein conſiſt the Rewards of the Righ- 
teous, could not, I ſuppoſe, conſiſtently 
with the Divine Rectitude, have been con- 
ferred on any wntryed Creatures. This is 
their peculiar Portion, partly by God's Ap- 
pointment, and partly from the very Na- 
ture of the Thing. For, in the laſt 
place, ſince a State of Probation is neceſſary 
for the Exerciſe. and Improvement of Vir- 
tue; it is, by Conſequence, neceſſary for 
the Conſummation and Perfection of Hap- 
pineſs. As the Favour of God, and the 
| poſitive Rewards conſequent thereupon, were 
not to be obtained without Virtue; nor 
Virtue without Tryal: ſo the ſame. may be 
ſaid of the Natural Effects of Virtue ; 
which, as I before obſerved, are effential 
to the Happineſs of all Rational Beings. 
Virtue is properly the Health of the Mind ; 
and no Pleaſures whatever can be ſound 
or ſincere without it. To which muſt be 
added, that it yields Pleaſures of its own 
more valuable than all -other Things can 
poſſibly afford. Whatever therefore is re- 
quiſite to the Production, Encreaſe, or Ex- 
altation of Virtue, may be looked upon as 
the Foundation of Happineſs. And from 
hence it appears, how unreaſonable it is 
to complain either of a State of Tryal in 
on gene: 


(47) | 
general, or of thoſe Natural Evils in ed 


1 which belong to it. 
And if this Life is to be cofider'd: * 


4 State of Tryal, and Preparation for ano- 
ther; it cannot be difficult to account for 
the promiſcuous Diſpenſution of Good and _ 
Evil which appears. in it. This was indeed 
formerly reckoned the principal Difficulty 
concerning Providence; inſomuch that many 
wiſe and good Men ſtumbled at it, and very 
hardly recovered themſelves. But the Rea- 
ſon was, becauſe 4 Future State was then, 
in a great meaſure, undiſcovered. And in- 
deed if the Exiſtence of Mankind terminated 
with this prefent Life ; it would not only 
be difficult, but impoſſible to explain this 
Matter, or reconcile it with the Rectitude 
of the Divine Adminiftration. On the o- 
ther hand, ſince we have been aſſured of 
another Life, the preſent Order and Diſtri- 
bution of Things is no longet a Myſtery. 
There is nothing in it that needs to diſ- 
quiet or perplex our Minds; nothing that Z 
is unſuitable to our Condition and Cir- 

cumſtances. The very Irregularities com- 
plained of, only ſcem to be ſuch; and are, 
in themſelves, perfectly right and fir. What- 
ever Objections may be drawn from them, 
they all admit of an eaſy Solution, if we 
do but attend to this important Truth; uix. 
Tryal and Diſcipline are our Buſineſs 2 | 


We cannot but obſerve, that there is an 


Dot Cx 
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this World; — and Retribution are N 


reſerved for the net. 

- But whatever be the Force of / this ge- 
. Reaſon, there may be alſo particu- 
lar Reaſons for the Diſpenſations we are 


— of Mankind. And if there be, 
they cannot fail to be regarded by the righ · 
tcous Governor of the World; whom 1 
have all along conſidered as directing his 
Proceedings by the entire Reaſons of Things. 


endleſs Variety of Caſes among Mankind, 
ho diffct ſo much in their Conſtitutions, 
Inclinations, Cuftoms, and Ways of Life; 
that both their Virtucs and Vices are al- 
moſt infinitely diverſiſied: inſomuch that 
it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether any 
two Caſes be exactly alike; or any two 
Men admit of the ſame Providential Treat- 
ment. Here then is a Labyrinth in which 


dur weak Minds are caſily loſt. No Man 


living throughly underſtands the Caſe of 
any one Individual in the whole Species; 
ing even his own. How then 
ſhould we preſume to judge of the Diſ- 
penſations of Providence? Every Man is 
dealt with ſuitably, and fitly, and ' accors 
ding to the Right of his Caſe : and the 
.Right of his Caſe is compounded of va- 


-tious Reaſons, ſome paſt, ſome preſent, and 


it: I 5 ſome 


of, ariſing from the different Cir- 


cover what is ſufficient to ſatisfy our 
either about the Sufferings of tlie 1 
teonc, e or the Proſperities of the Nie 
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| . Lame Attire fore ſome reſpecting himſelf, and 


X 2 ; F 
7 


others his Fellow- Creatures. We are ſo 


far from diſcovering all theſe Reaſons, 


that perhaps we ſee none of them. To 
determine therefore what Means and Me- 
thods are proper to be tiſed, in relation 
to our ſelves, and the World about us, is 
as much out of our power, as to cpunt 
r or the Sands on the 
Sea-Shore. ; 

But tho we can form no 


Jadgment 


concerning Individuals, nor find out what 


particular Diſpenfations are moſt ſuitable 
to their reſpective Caſes; yet if we con- 
ſider the preſent and future State of Man- 
kind, and the Relation which the one 
bears to the other 3 we A diſ- 


| -Suppoſing then that the Righteous 

here ſpoken of, are, according to the 
Meaſites of Humanity, really ſnch ; tho 
this is à Point not always ſo clear, nor 
fo caſy' to be detetmined, as is commonly 
imagined: but ſuppoſing them, I fay, 
really to be, what they are reputed3” yet 
it may ſometimes be very fit for them to 


ſuffer in this Life. Some Reaſons for it 


are very obvious; and many others there 


ow” be- which we cannot diſcover. Tr 
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1 has been already obſerved, that Suffering 
i do in many Reſpects befriend i Viriue. 
11 That they afford many Occaſions. for the $A 1 
Exerciſe of it, and many Opportunities 
for its Growth and Improvement. To | 
| which muſt be added, that by producing 
1 many illuſtrious Examples of Patience, For- 
1 titude, and Submiſſion; they place Virtue 


is in a moſt amiable Light; and thereby 

IF contribute to recommend it to the Public, | 
1 and propagate it among Mankind. Were 1 

'"8 this Life a Scene either of uninterrupted 


; Enjoyments, or continual Sufferings; many 
it Virtues muſt have lain dormant, or rather 
1 unproduced, through the Want of Objects 1 
j and Opportunities. But that juſt Mixture | 
which Providence has ordained ; enlarges 
Mens Sphere of Action, and calls forth 
| _ every Virtue. They have hereby room 
i to employ all their Affections, and exert 
| all their Powers. Nothing therefore could 
be more ſuitable. to our: preſent State of | 
Diſcipline and Tryal, than thoſe, very 9 
Diſpenſations which we are conſidering— 
Again, the Sufferings of the Righteous are 
to be conſidered likewiſe as Correctives. 
The beſt Men have their Faults and Fail- 
ings; which not only blemiſh their Cha- 
racters, but injure their Minds. In pro- 
portion as their Virtue is obſtructed by i 
them, their Happineſs muſt be gy 
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ai ſhed. This therefore is another juſt Rea- 
OY ſon for the Interpoſition of Providence, 
Jin any ſuch Manner as might be moſt 
effectual. Good Men are peculiarly the 
Objects of God's Care and Concern ;. who 
will therefore omit nothing, conſiſtently 
with Liberty, that may contribute to their 
greater Purity and Perfection. Frail as they 
. are, they are the Top of Mankind, and 
the Flower of our Species; and as ſuch, 
Providence may be ſuppoſed, as it Were, 
ſollicitous in their Behalf; and particu- 
larly engaged in cleanſing their Minds, 
«] * and rooting out the Remains of Sin and 
; Corruption. And what Expedient ſo pro» 
| per for this Purpoſe as Afflictioan and 
Adverſity? Nothing ſearches deeper; no- 
thing produces greater Attention, or more 
careful Recollection; nothing tends more 
to purify Mens Affections, or to bring 
the whole Mind to a right Frame. Thus, 
* for Inſtance, that Attachment to Senſe, 
* and the Enjoyments of this World, which 
is often too ſtrong even in the beſt Men, 
is no way ſo effectually looſened as by 
ſuſfering. This recalls, and fixes, their 
da devious Thoughts, and wandering: Deſires z 
: and puts them upon reflecting, in a more 
L particular manner, where they are, and 
whither they are going. It greatly gontri- 
butes to remove Mens Hearts and Affec- 
21800 8 2 tions 


ings below, and raiſe them 
to Things above: to convince them of 
the Vanities of this Life, and make them 


| (52) 
tions from Thz 


_ earneſt and unwearied in the Purſuit of a 


better. But further, theſe Demerits 
of good Men which require theſe Pro- 
vidential Corrections, render them alſo ob- 
noxious to real Puniſhment. They are 
Sufferers becauſe they are Sinners: And 
this is another Reaſon, diſtin from the 
former, for the Hardfhips and Adverſi- 
ties which are brought upon them. As 
all Men have ſinned, and fallen ſhort of 
their Duty, they muſt all be liable to Pu- 
niſnment; which may at any time be in- 
flicted on them within the Bounds of 
Proportion. Every Inſtance, every Degree 
of Sin is a juſt Ground for ſuitable Pu · 
niſhment, whether the Ends and Inten- 
tions of Goyernment require it or no. The 
Virtues of good Men may not always in- 
demnify them here; however they may 
contribute to ſecure them hereafter. | But 
js not the Great, the ' Univerſal Sacrifice 
abundantly ſufficient to anſwer both theſe 
Purpoſes ? To ayert entirely the Indigna- 
tion of Heaven, and purchaſe an Exemp- 
tion from all Puniſhment, This can only 
be ſaid of thoſe who punctually comply 
with the Terms of the Goſpel, and if 
charge the Duties required of them. 1 

cre 


(5) | 
| aki. may be even in good Chriſtians; 
in reſpet of theſe Goſpel- Conditions, 

leſſer Failures and Deficiencies 3 which may 
— @-rhis Zikyichacat tin oh 
next : which may deſerve, : and therefore 
juſtify, the Judgments of Heaven, and the 
Animadverſions of Providence. In ſhort, 
whatever Favour and Acceptance they may 


find in a Future State, they may not 


wholly eſcape at preſent. + On the con- 
trary, they may juſtly be puniſhed ; and 
ſuch a Proceeding is perfectly agreeable to 
the Reaſons of Things, and the Truth of 
their Caſe, Since their Virtues' and Graces 
greatly over-ballance their Defeats; ſince 
they are faithful and obedient. in the main, 
tho' they offend in many Things : this fully 
accounts both for their Sufferings here, 
and their Succeſs hereafter, 

'I am next to conſider he Proſperity 
of the Wicked. And here again I muſt 
obſerve, that in ſome Caſes, it may be 
difficult to determine who are wicked ; 
and ſtill more difficult to determine what 
is Proſperity. Suppoſing a Man to be 
notoriouſly wicked, how can we certain- 
ly know when he is proſperous ? Tho 
he abound in the Goods and Enjoyments 


of Life, they may, to him, be very infi- 


Fig and by conſequence avail nothing. 
wiMind may de diſordered, and diſ- 
turbed, 


E 
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turbed, that he cannot reliſh them. In 
the midſt of the greateſt Affluence, he 
may have ſuch ſecret Pangs and Anxic- 
ties, as render him a Burden and a Tor- 
ment to himſelf. But ſuppoſing it o- 
therwiſe, and that he does enjoy the 
Goods in his Poſſeſſion; they may be 
far from amounting to any real. Proſpe- 
rity. If they ſooth him in his Sins, and 
harden him in his Wickedneſs, they are, 
in effect, not Bleſſings, but Judgments; 

. __ may. be conſidered as the beginning 
of his Puniſhment. Either a wicked Man 
is capable of being reclaimed by the Fa- 
vours and Bounties of Providence, or he 
is not; if he be, the Reaſon of his 
Proſperity is plain, and ſurely we need 
not ſcek for any other. If he be not, 
he neither does, nor can proſper, what- 
ever he poſſeſſes. All his Goods, and all 
his Enjoyments, are only ſo many gilded 
Misfortunes; ſince they add to his Guilt, 
and haſten his Ruin. On Men of in ; 
corrigible and reprobate Minds, Proſpe- 
rity is not conferred by Providence, but 
judicially efiifFed. It is, to them, a 
Snare, a Deluſionz which by blinding 
their Underſtandings, and fettering their 
Inclinations, renders their Caſe the more 
deſperate. In reality therefore, it is not, 
in reſpect of ſuch Men, a 8 Diſpen- 
ſation, 


(5s) 
ſation, but a very ſevere one. It may 
juſtly be conſidered, as a part of their 
Puniſhment, and a Prelude to their De- 
ſtruction. However, tho the Pro- 
ſperity of ſuch Men be really, and in the 
Iſſue of Things, calamitous and penal ; 
yet ſtill it implies at preſent ſome Kinds 
and Degrees of Enjoyment. Perhaps then 
it may be asked, what Connexion or 
Congruity there is between Guilt and 
Pleaſure? How it is conſiſtent with the 
Rectitude of the Deity, conſidered as Go- 
vernor of the World, to diſpenſe any 
ſort of Good to - obſtinate and incura- 
ble Offenders ? Not to repeat the Rea- 
ſon already given for ſuch Diſpenſations; 
1 anſwer, that as no Man is ſo virtuous 
as never to do amiſs; ſo no Man is ſo 
vicious as never to do well. It is not 


to be imagined, that all the Actions of 


his Life ſhould be a continued Series of 
Tranſgreſſions. Some Parts, ſome In- 
ſtances of his Conduct muſt be ſuppoſed 
laudable, and in a lower Degree vir- 
tuous. Tho' therefore his Vices, being 
greatly predominant, expoſe him to the 
Indignation of Heaven; and will, if con- 
tinucd in, involve him in great Miſeries 


hereafter ; yet why may not ſome In- 
dulgence, ſome Favour be ſhewn him 
here, on account of that Good * 
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he is ſuppoſed to have done? If he 
have any Virtue, any good Quality, a- 
ny commendable Actions; why may they 
not, abſtracting all other Conſiderations, 
be ſo far regarded, as to procure him that 
Shadow -of Proſperity which we are here 
ſpeaking of? A Proſperity that only 'af- 
fords him a few broken Pleaſures, and 
tranſient Enjoyments; which amuſe him 
for a little while, and - then vaniſh for 
Beſides theſe ' Reaſons for the Suffer- 
ings of the Righteous, and the Proſperi- 
ty of the Wicked, which are peculiar 
to each; others may be aſſigned that 
are common to them both. Neither per- 
haps may be ſent on any perſonal Ac- 
count; but be entirely owing to ſome 
ſocial Relation. The Righteous may ſuf- 
fer, and the Wicked proſper, meerly 
through the Merits or Demerits of their 
Parents, their Princes, or the Commu- 
nity to which they belong. Thus we 
find in Fact, that good Men are often 
involved in public or domeſtic Calami- 
ties; and ill Men often included in Bleſ- 
fings obtained by other Hands. This is 
ſometimes an unavoidable Conſequence 
of the preſent Frame and Conſtitution of 
Things; and when it befalls Men by Di- 
vine Appointment, wiſe and good Ends 
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A 22 impracticable. On the other 
if virtuous Actions t 4 Pro 
Ma Necompenſe along with them z 
Men would greedily” run into them mecr- 
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bringing Men under a Moral Neeeſſie 
of diſcharging their Duty. Thus 


we ſee, thoſe promi 7 Diſpenſations 

which appear in the Worl 

ly — with the Divine Rectitude, 

but perfectly agreeable to it; as, being 
grbunded on the true Reaſons of Things, 


— reſulting from the Nature of VIr- 


tue and Vice, and the Fray and. Facul; - 


ties of Human Minds. 

I know not whether I be g to 
take notice of the Objeftion which 
. ſometimes ' raiſed from the Ine . 3-4 x 
Men's Conditions in this Life. The Rea 
ſons of it are ſo obvious; or, rather, 
it is ſo manifeſtly neceſſary for the 24 2 
being, and perhaps the very Beit 
ciety, that any Man may b . his 
Underſtand? 
ble he may find in ſilencing his Pa 
ſions. Nothing is more evident, than 
that if Mankind were reduced to an E- 
quality, and ſet upon a Level; the Af- 
fairs of the World would er ſtand 
Rill, or run into the utmoſt Confuſion. 
Zut ſuppoſing it 4 Matter indiffe- 
rent to Society, whether the Conditions 


good Reaſon to believe that the preſent 
_ yould allt have OG up- 
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d, are not on- 


about it, whatever trou- 
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| on other Accounts. As the Order * | 


the Harmony of the World require-a Va- 
riety and Subordination of Kinds, ſo the 
ſame may be ſaid in reſpect of Indivi- 
duals.” In both Caſes, ſuch a Subordina- 
tion is intrinſically more regular and beau- 
tiful; and, by conſequence, contributes 
to the Perfection of the Univerſe. 
It promotes likewiſe Moral Good, by af 


fording ſuch Occaſions of exerciſing Mens 


Virtues, and improving their Minds, as 
could not have been had without it. Mo- 
deration, Contentment, Humility, and the 
like Virtues, depend in a great meaſure 
on theſe Inequalities of Men's Fortunes 
and Conditions; which may therefore be 
looked upon not only as requiſite, but 
eſſential to a State of Probat ion... 
Such an Appointment then is highly be- 
coming the Wiſdom of Divine Providence; 
Imean, as far as Providence is concerned 
in this Matter. For in truth, many E- 
vents relating to it are only permitted, 
not ordained. Men often diverſify their 
Conditions themſelves ; and differ more 
from each other in the Externals of Life, 
than Providence ever intended. Some 
throw themſelves from a high Station to 
a low one, by Folly and Miſconduct: 
chicas climb the Heights of Ambition, 

H 2 by 
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by Ways and Paths of their own ma- 
king. And thus the Diſtinctions of Life 
are multiplied, and widened, merely thro” 
Men's vicious Deſires, and criminal Pur- 
ſuits. Providence ſuffers theſe Reyoly- 
tions, but determines them not ; and there- 
fore is not anſwerable for them, or the 
Conſequences of them. And indeed not 
only theſe Differences of Condition, bi 
many of the Hardſhips and Viſtreſſes WBI 
befall Mankind, are the Fruits of their 
. own Folly ; and ſhould be placed to AE 
Account, not of Divine Providence, but 
Human Perverſeneſs. However, a regy« 
lar 'Subordination being fight, fit, > 
miable in itſelf, may well be conſidexe 
as God's Ordinance; who has made cyi- 
dent Proviſion for it in that Diyexſity gf 
Talents and Natural Endowments whig 
appears throughout our Whole Specics. 
The original Biſparities of their Minds na- 
turally tend to produce different Circum- 
ſtances and Conditions of Life. But 
it may not be improper to add, that thelg 
Diſtinctions are far leſs mY, 102 Is 
commonly imagined. In reſpect of the 
molt valuable Enjoy ments, and the prin- 
cipal Bleſſings of Life, Men are 
equal. The Advantages and Privileges 
of the Great have more Shew than Sub- 
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ance; and depend very much on Fancy 
ang Qpinion. Thoſc:Gratifications which 
are peculiar to them, are often very much 
d; often at the Price 

of more ſolid Satisfactions. Happineſs is ſo 
far from being in Proportion td/Greatnefs, 
that many Men, when they riſe in the 
World, leave it behind them. They fre- 
quently exchange natural Appetites, and 
natural Enjoyments, for artificial ones; 
which having no Bounds but thoſe of 
Imagination, Men axe caſily bewildered 
in the purſuit of them. While they are 
graſping at fantaſtic Objects, they over- 
look real ones; and thus catch nothing 
in the End but Vanity and Vexation. 
5 What is commonly ſaid of the Covetous, 
may be juſtly applied, tho in a different 
Senſe, to many Men in the upper Stations 
of Life; the more they poſſeſs, the leſs 
they enjoy. In ſhort, all things conſi- 
| dered, there is good Reaſon to conclude, 
that the Inequality of Mens Conditions 
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Having thus briefly conſidered, in the 
Light wherein I propoſed, the Doctrines 
of CREATION and PROVIDENCE I 
ſhould 


( 62 5 
ſhould now proceed to thoſe of R E- 
DEMPTION and a FUTURE STATE. 
But theſe Papers having already ſwelled - 
beyond their intended Bulk, I ſhall omit "Y 


this Part of my Deſign, or defer i it to ſome 
other . 
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Letter to a Dei, 3 
A and Excellency of Moral Virtue, =: 
and Im which it receives 
from the . Chriſtian Revelation. The n 
Edition. To which is added, A Peſtſerint. 

as babere Vires Nirtutem, tantumge in omni re 
| valere, quantum veteres Phi 1— 

nemo Sanus affirmaverit — 

3 The Fouxp arion e 7 Moral 8 


« farther” Enquiry _iito the Ofgany, of, cur. 


. quidem vera lex, refta ratio nature con- | 
; _ ufa i in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna. 
Icero. 


3. The Second Part of the Found arion 4 


Principles and Reaſoning contained in the former: 
an Anſwer to certain Remarks communi- 
by a Gentleman to the Author. N 
Virtus eſt altiſimit defixa radicibus. Cicero. 
N. B. Theſe three were written by the Author of, 
Divine Rectitude; or, a Brief Enquiry con- 
jeans Proper yh none of the D:ity 3 > 
yin e „ 


4 The Uſe und Intent of 1 
Ages of the World : 


To which are , Three Diſſertations. The © 
A of the Second” Epiſtle" of St. Peter. 
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